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| Introduction 


This chapter focuses on organising for domestic workers’ rights as a telling case 
in relation to the uses of intersectionality as a social movement strategy! (Chun, 
Lipsitz, and Shin 2013; Evans 2016; Lapérriere and Lépinard 2016). As we will 
show through the analysis that follows, this case represents an example of self- 
organising based on multiply-marginalised identities, which has been described in 
the introduction of this volume as a first possibility in the use of intersectionality 
in social movements. 

We take the case of two domestic workers’ organisations in Ecuador and Colo- 
mbia and, through the analysis of their discourses and activities between 2011 
and 2018 we explore the different ‘intersectional politics’ that these two collective 
actors have developed ‘on the ground’ with the aim of making sense of the spe- 
cific experience of marginalisation lived by domestic workers, as well as build- 
ing their collective identity, putting forward their claims, and dealing with other 
potentially converging social struggles that surround the promotion of domestic 
workers’ rights — in particular, feminist, anti-racist, and labour struggles. 

Throughout this analysis we propose a heuristic model for the application of 
intersectionality to the study of the collective action carried out by multiply- 
marginalised groups. In particular we use a multilevel approach which looks into 
(1) the collective identity of the organisations, (2) the claims, activities, and frames 
that they mobilise, and (3) the alliances they establish with institutional and non- 
institutional actors in related fields. Such a multilevel reading allows us to show 
how in different aspects and moments of their mobilisations, the organisations 
under study can embrace different approaches to intersectionality, and their strate- 
gies and positioning in this field change when moving from discourses to actions, 
from compositions to claims, to address (or not) privileges and inequalities rooted 
in gender, class, and race relations. 

In this chapter we illustrate our multilevel analysis of domestic workers’ 
movements by offering a comparative study of two organisations mobilis- 
ing for domestic workers’ rights in Colombia and Ecuador, which have been 
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chosen both for their visibility and for the impact of their actions at the national 
level. The study of these two organisations is part of a broader comparative 
study on the transformations of paid domestic workers’ rights and conditions in 
Europe, Latin America, and Asia from 1950 to the present day. Local research- 
ers’ gathered data between April 2017 and March 2018, while the authors made 
ethnographic visits and conducted workshops between September 2017 and 
January 2018. 

The analysis presented in this chapter is based primarily on a total of 46 quali- 
tative in-depth interviews held in both countries with key informants includ- 
ing representatives from domestic workers’ grassroots organisations, women’s 
and feminist groups, ethnic minorities’ organisations, trade unions and workers’ 
organisations, human rights and non-governmental organisations, governmen- 
tal and state actors, and international organisations (in particular the ILO- 
International Labour Organization regional offices), as well as with academic 
experts. These interviews are complemented by written documents produced 
by organisations of domestic workers and other relevant actors and by ethno- 
graphic observations during meetings and workshops with local stakeholders. 
The analysis we propose does not aim to be representative of the complexity 
of the processes at stake, as we use an interpretative approach of the materials 
that are looked at as situated accounts produced in a particular context and time. 
Finally, we used statistical data gathered mainly from Population Censuses of 
2005 (Colombia) and 2010 (Ecuador) describing the sociodemographic charac- 
teristics of people employed in paid domestic work. 

In what follows we first provide a short review of the literature on inter- 
sectionality and social movements, indicating how our work may be seen as 
engaging with some of the open conceptual and methodological questions and 
empirical shortcomings in the current debate. In the next section we describe 
the composition of domestic workers’ labour forces in Ecuador and Colombia, 
both of which largely show similar patterns of a strongly gendered and eth- 
nicised labour force. In addition to this, we describe how both countries find 
themselves, since the late 2000s, in a period of emergent mobilisation in the 
field, with the creation or strengthening of paid domestic workers’ organisa- 
tions, and pivotal legislative reforms — such as the ratification of the ILO Con- 
vention No. 189 - that are regarded as special achievements of the movements 
we discuss. Such a contextual analysis demonstrates the relative comparability 
of the two organisations’ that we take as case studies in the following of the 
chapter: ATHE — Asociación Trabajadoras de Hogar Ecuatorianas (Ecuadorian 
Domestic Workers’ Association) and UTDC — Union de Trabajadoras Domés- 
ticas de Colombia (Colombian Domestic Workers’ Union). Our analysis of the 
organisations through intersectional lenses focuses on two at least partly distinct 
levels: on the one hand, we consider their composition and collective identity, 
and on the other hand, we look into their most important recent campaigns, tak- 
ing into consideration the claims, actions, discursive frames, and alliances they 
mobilised. 
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2 Intersectionality in social movements 


As illustrated in the introduction to this book, in the last decades an expanding 
body of studies has drawn upon the concept of intersectionality as a critical tool to 
explore a vast array of political projects and social movements (Evans and Lépi- 
nard, this volume). Intersectionality has been used as an analytical tool to inves- 
tigate social movements in relation to the construction of their collective identity 
(Carastathis 2013; Maddison and Partridge 2014; Okechukwu 2014), agendas, 
representation and recruitment strategies (Strolovitch 2007; Alberti, Holgate, and 
Tapia 2013), as well as the framing processes and cultural repertoires they adopt 
(Cruells Lopez and Ruiz Garcia 2014; Lépinard 2014; Okechukwu 2014), and 
the conflicts, coalitions, and alliances they establish (Ferree and Roth 1998; Cole 
2008; Townsend-Bell 2011; Predelli and Halsaa 2012; Verloo 2013; Coley 2014; 
Rothman 2014). This literature suggests that intersectionality is an inspiring con- 
cept to be applied to a vast array of social movements — not limited to feminist 
movements — that can be understood, articulated, and used in different ways, for 
different purposes, and that may encounter various forms of resistance — to which 
correspond a variety of possible consequences for movements’ struggles and con- 
stituencies. Several authors suggest that mapping the different uses, resistances, 
and outcomes of intersectionality ‘on the ground’ is a relevant task that deserves 
further elaboration (Townsend-Bell 2011; Bassel and Lépinard 2014; Evans 2016; 
Evans and Lépinard, this volume). There is no agreement, however, on how to 
carry out this analysis at the methodological level. Where should we look in order 
to understand the specific ways in which collective actors engage with intersec- 
tionality as a cognitive and political strategy to carry on their struggle? And cru- 
cially, how can we account for the dynamic and situated character of individual 
and collective actors’ positioning processes, while carrying out this analysis? 

This chapter engages with these questions by employing a multilevel intersec- 
tional approach to the study of social movements, separating the analysis into 
different levels — namely the collective identity of organisations; their claims, 
activities, and discursive frames; and the alliances they establish — without postu- 
lating a coherence in the way intersectionality takes place at each level. 

In applying this analytical model, we pay special attention to how categories 
such as gender, race, and class convey different meanings and have different rela- 
tive power in structuring domestic workers’ struggle in different spaces, at dif- 
ferent scales, and at different moments in time — thus drawing on the ideas of 
‘translocality,’ ‘transcalarity,’ and “transtemporality’ of social divisions developed 
by Nira Yuval-Davis (2015) and Floya Anthias (2012). We show how intersec- 
tional identities are forged by different movements with different emphasis on 
gender, race, and class, we investigate how these intersectional identities are in 
turn translated into organisations’ activities and claims directed to their members 
and to external actors, and finally we explore the ways in which the construction 
of alliances may imply downplaying or integrating the categories they emphasise 
in their collective identity-making. 
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Finally, when looking at the empirical cases addressed so far by the literature 
on intersectionality in social movements, one can see that most studies concen- 
trate on feminist movements, take place in Western contexts, and are developed 
on a national basis. Within this scenario, little attention is given to other kinds 
of women’s movements that may not define themselves as feminist (Molyneux 
2001), as it is often the case with women workers’ movements (Cobble 2005) and 
in particular with movements for informal, precarious, and mostly female work- 
force, such as domestic workers (relevant exceptions, among others, are Alberti 
et al. 2013; Bernardino-Costa 2014). Our chapter addresses these shortcomings 
by looking at the kind of women’s labour movement that is rarely researched in 
this literature, focusing on non-Western contexts, and using a large comparative 
analysis. 


3 The international movement for domestic 
workers’ rights and the case of Ecuador 
and Colombia 


At the global level, domestic workers have been seen as the quintessential example 
of low-skilled, low-valued, precarious, hidden, and unorganised labourers (Boris 
and Fish 2014; Sarti 2007; Schwenken 2016). They are partly or fully excluded 
from labour laws and protections in several countries, and they usually belong to 
the most impoverished and socially stigmatised groups in each context: migrants, 
low-caste people, black and indigenous women, and so on, depending on the con- 
text. Moreover, their situation across countries has increasingly been impacted by 
the multidimensional transformations induced by globalisation, such as the inten- 
sification of international migration, reorganisation of social classes, the urbanisa- 
tion of rural and indigenous populations, and changes in gender norms, lifestyles, 
household organisation, and welfare regimes. 

In recent decades, the condition of these workers has become an object of 
general concern, and several local and global actors have undertaken actions to 
promote rights and better working conditions in the sector. Among these actors 
are international organisations such as the ILO and the UN Commission on the 
Status of Women, as well as NGOs, trade unions, and domestic workers’ organisa- 
tions active at national, regional, and transnational levels (Fish 2017; Marchetti 
and Garofalo Geymonat 2017). The increased relevance of domestic work as a 
global governance issue and as a matter of contention parallels the increasing 
visibility and mobilisation of this category of workers, the strengthening of their 
organisations and campaigns, and the improvement of normative frameworks that 
influence their conditions. Key examples — at the transnational level — are the 
promulgation of the ILO ‘Convention No. 189 on decent work for domestic work- 
ers’ (C189) in 20114 and the creation of the International Domestic Workers Fed- 
eration (IDWF-FITH) in 2012, which has been promoting the global campaign 
for the ratification of C189 since its founding.’ These key events have variously 
affected different national contexts, where international standards and global 
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campaigns on the issue have been received, appropriated, or resisted in different 
ways by institutional and non-institutional actors, including domestic workers’ 
organisations (Cherubini, Garofalo Geymonat, and Marchetti 2018). 

In Ecuador and Colombia, paid domestic work has become an object of increas- 
ing attention from both institutional and non-institutional actors in the last decade. 
During the late 2000s and the 2010s, newly emergent mobilisations in the field 
have led to the creation or strengthening of paid domestic workers’ organisations 
and to pivotal legislative reforms (among them, the ratification of C189) that are 
regarded as special achievements of these movements. As we will later discuss, 
these achievements have been possible partly thanks to the support of institutional 
actors, as well as national and international NGOs, that have recognised C189 asa 
strategic opportunity for achieving their goals and have integrated this exogenous 
factor, its logic and language, into their actions. In general terms, we can say that 
the struggles for domestic workers’ rights have been favoured by the progressive 
politics in both countries in the last decade, related in Ecuador to Rafael Correa’s 
administration (2007-2017) and in Colombia to the end of the war and subse- 
quent peace process (since 2012). Under these conditions, we see the expansion 
of rights for domestic workers as part of larger political projects working towards 
a more egalitarian society and the inclusion of historically marginalised groups as 
essential to the formation of a renewed national identity (Marchetti 2018). 

Other relevant similarities between the two countries have to do with the main 
characteristics and the composition of the domestic workforce. According to the 
latest available data, around 681,000 people were employed as domestic workers 
in Colombia in 2017 and 214,000 in Ecuador in 2018, representing three percent 
of all workers in both countries.*® Qualitative accounts collected in interviews with 
key informants in both countries describe domestic work as a highly feminised 
sector, mainly employing women from lower social classes and with low edu- 
cational levels, often coming from the most impoverished regions of the coun- 
tries, and whose working conditions vary greatly according to their age, ethnicity, 
and rural or urban residence. Our interviewees agree that the majority of paid 
domestic workers are Colombian or Ecuadorian nationals, although international 
migrants from other Latin American countries are also present and include, nota- 
bly, Colombian refugees and Peruvian migrants in Ecuador, and, more recently, 
Venezuelan refugees in both countries. 

An analysis of quantitative data helps to refine this description. Data show, 
first, how in both countries internal movements from rural to urban areas and from 
poor to rich regions — as well as, for the case of Colombia, from the regions most 
affected by internal war — have long determined the current composition of this 
workforce.’ They also show how the composition of this workforce reflects the 
ethnic and racial diversity of these countries — a key feature of their social strati- 
fication and national identity, categorised in terms of relations between ‘white,’ 
‘mestiza,’ ‘black/Afro-descendant,’ and ‘indigenous’ populations.’ Finally, in 
both countries domestic workers are more likely to be women, aged over 30, and 
with a low level of education.’ 
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To sum up, Colombia and Ecuador show relevant similarities when it comes 
to the legal frame regulating domestic worker’s labour rights, recent trends in 
domestic workers’ organising, and in the composition of the sector, which appears 
to be fundamentally shaped by internal migrations, ethnic and racial diversity, 
and gender-race-class relations rooted in colonial legacy. Despite specific differ- 
ences that will become clear in the analysis that follows, we are confronted with 
two national contexts that can be considered as a comparable background for 
the analysis of the identity and activities of the two selected domestic workers’ 
organisations, which we will discuss in the following sections. 


4 The Ecuadorian Domestic Workers 
Association (ATHE)'° 


ATHE was created in the late 1990s in one of the country’s largest cities.'! It 
mostly operated at the local level until the mid-2000s, when it expanded its activi- 
ties and visibility beyond its province of origin and started to articulate claims at 
a national scale, focusing upon the transformation of the legal and policy frame- 
works regulating domestic work. 


4.1 ‘We are all domestic workers’: gender and class in the 
construction of collective identity 


Since its creation, ATHE has been not only composed but also led by women who 
work or have worked for many years as domestic workers. According to the narra- 
tives these leaders offered in interviews and at public events, ATHE articulates the 
specific interests and identity of the ‘trabajadoras remuneradas de hogar,’ meaning 
the (women employed as) domestic workers. From analysis of the interviews, it 
can be seen that the term serves to describe a type of labour and a social category 
created by the interplay between two main dimensions of inequality: gender and 
class position. Indeed, according to ATHE leaders, the specific form of oppres- 
sion lived by domestic workers seems to be rooted in the gendered and classist 
construction of (paid and unpaid) domestic work. The idea of reproductive work 
as a female responsibility and its social, economic, and symbolic devaluation are 
portrayed as strongly related, and the dominant representation of domestic work 
as a job for women from lower social classes is reflected in the lack of both 
labour rights and social respect. For instance, one of the leaders of the association 
explains the following: 


The social classes that we come from, we are low social classes, whether 


black, white, indigenous, mestizo or whatever. . . . It is a hard job, it is not 
recognized, rights are always violated, here we can see the patriarchal sys- 
tem .. . that women in general are considered . . . just because you are a 


woman, you must be related to reproduction. 
(ECU04, ATHE leader) 
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Along this line of analysis, ATHE leaders seem to think that domestic workers’ 
struggles for labour rights cannot be considered as similar to those of other work- 
ers or to be related to the ‘universal’ interests of the working class. Likewise, the 
way in which gender, in its interplay with class, applies to the case of domestic 
workers is understood as significantly different from what happens in the case 
of other women and other female workers. For this reason, rather than general 
unions, women’s and feminist groups, or gender equality bodies, it is necessary 
that ad hoc organisations with the specific purpose of addressing the problems of 
domestic workers are set up. This discourse seems to indicate that the organis- 
ing process leading to the formation of ATHE may be exemplary of practices of 
political subjectification that domestic workers activate in reacting to their inter- 
sectional marginalisation, at the structural and political levels, through collective 
action and through the construction of a ‘multiple-axes’ organisation. This echoes 
the ethos of ‘organising on one’s own’ described by Benita Roth (2004) in rela- 
tion to black and chicana feminisms in the United States, as well as what Eléonore 
Lépinard (2014) has called ‘intersectional representation,’ defined as one of the 
possible ways of practicing intersectionality in social movements. 

The quote above also shows the specific construction of race differences 
within ATHE’s discourse and collective identity. The organisation presents itself 
as being inclusive of and representing the interests of all domestic workers, no 
matter the sector of society they belong to, and in particular, their racial and eth- 
nic background. In other words, while the intersection between class and gender 
receives most of the political emphasis in the self-representation developed by 
ATHE leaders, the same cannot be said of other intersections between categories 
of difference such as race/ethnicity, age, and migration status. On these other 
issues, the organisation offers a more variegated approach, according to the situ- 
ation and the level of action. In fact, although forms of discrimination based on 
race, gender, age, and nationality are often mentioned and denounced by leaders 
during the interviews and in their internal activities, they are granted less rel- 
evance in the formulation of claims directed to external actors, as we explain in 
the following section. 


4.2 ATHE actions and claims 


On the issue of racism, those who suffer from discrimination in paid domestic work 
are the compañeras of Esmeralda,” the afros. . . . The compañeras who are indige- 
nous, too. ... Somehow it affects us, because you should put yourself in the other’s 
shoes. For example, in training and empowerment. . . . In fact, we had to work on 
the strengthening of recognizing ourselves as a woman, as an afro, as a mestiza, as 
an indigenous woman. Definitely we have worked on these aspects, yes. 

(ECU08, ATHE leader) 


These words from another leader of the association exemplify the way in which dif- 
ferent forms of racial discrimination — intertwined in this case with gender-based 
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discrimination — are addressed in internal activities acting for the empowerment of 
members (e.g. information and training). Through these internal activities ATHE 
explicitly addresses the risk of discrimination, exploitation, violence, and abusive 
behaviour from employers to which specifically A fro-Ecuadorian, indigenous, or 
migrant domestic workers are exposed to. At the same time, the narrative quoted 
above implicitly recognises the relative privilege that mestizas domestic workers 
may have, in comparison to domestic workers belonging to other racialised social 
groups. At this level of action ATHE promotes an intersectional understanding 
encompassing domestic workers’ social position, their possible pathways toward 
empowerment, and the power asymmetries within their own group. 

However, such intersectional awareness with respect to race issues seems to 
be set aside when it comes to activities directed towards external actors, such as 
those aimed at influencing government interventions, for example to improve the 
legal framework for the sector, or to alter the public image of ‘domestic work as 
work.’ In this case, the interests and needs of specific sub-groups of domestic 
workers are subsumed into the general struggle for equality between domestic 
workers and other workers both in the legal and in the cultural field. In our inter- 
pretation, this level of ATHE action with regard to ethnic, racial, and other differ- 
ences can be understood as a case of an additive or ‘multiple’ approach (Hancock 
2007). In other words, race-based discriminations are seen as an additional burden 
worsening the condition of racialised domestic workers, but not as an intrinsic 
feature of the social organisation of domestic work. 


4.3 ‘Yo apoyo al Convenio 189, y tu? Campaigning and 
strengthening alliances in the labour field 


The framing processes described so far emerge more clearly in considering the 
campaign for the ratification of C189 run by ATHE and its allies from 2011 
to 2013. After the promulgation of the convention in Geneva in June 2011, a 
committee for ratification was formed in Ecuador and the campaign ‘Yo apoyo 
al Convenio 189, y tu?’ (‘I support Convention 189, and you?’) was launched. 
The campaign developed through a series of awareness-raising interventions 
in public spaces and in the media and through the participation of technical 
and political working groups within state institutions and the government, in 
particular in the Ministries of Labor and Social Security. Key actors on the com- 
mittee were ATHE, two international NGOs that are long-term allies of ATHE, 
and other international organisations (including the local office of the ILO). 
The support of individual policymakers from the governmental party Alianza 
Pais also proved crucial to this phase, especially in preparing the debate in the 
National Assembly and creating a large consensus for the ratification, which 
crossed all political groups. In September 2013, the ratification was approved 
unanimously by the National Assembly. ATHE and other supporters attended 
the debate as audience members wore yellow t-shirts with the campaign logo — 
as did the supportive parliamentarians in their stalls. 
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The ratification of C189 was portrayed by informants from ATHE as a strategic 
objective in order to consolidate their position as workers on an equal footing with 
other workers. The claim for ‘equal rights and decent work,’ which is central to 
C189, brings together the ideals of labour equality and human dignity in order to 
promote the inclusion of domestic workers in the general labour force on equal 
grounds. In the context of ATHE’s interventions, the support for C189 was framed 
in relation to the need for a new cultural and economic approach to the role of 
domestic workers in society, considered primarily as a category of vulnerable and 
discriminated workers. 

Within this framework, C189 claims provided an opportunity for the conver- 
gence of the organization’s objectives and governmental politics relating to labour 
and class equality. C189 was portrayed as giving expression to the ideals of equal- 
ity, social progress, and modernisation that, notwithstanding existing limitations, 
the Correa government fiercely proclaimed to be in the national interest. Accord- 
ing to some key informants, the ratification of C189 represented the ‘cherry on 
top’ of a period of legal reforms originating with the constitutional process. 

ATHE and the Correa government both aimed at the full integration of domes- 
tic work into the general labour code, removing all existing normative bias and 
legislative exceptions concerning minimum wage, working hours, social security 
coverage, and unionisation rights. In the words of a congresswoman supportive 
of the campaign: 


The recognition of workers has always been there in Correa’s discourse, and 
this included women domestic workers. . . . For that reason before the ap- 
proval of Convention 189, the government of the Republic implemented a 
public policy. . ., to put (domestic workers) on the same level of other work- 
ers... . What the Convention did, was simply . . . it was like the cherry on top: 
and the public policy made much earlier was the cake 

(ECU14, congresswoman and feminist activist) 


These words align with a similar stance on the part of ATHE representatives, as in 
the following statement: 


Well, I think that we have had this progress in recent years . . . Now, with the 
Revolucion Ciudadana," we achieved at least the unified basic salary, which 
domestic workers are also entitled to, like any other worker. 

(ECU08, ATHE leader) 


In observing the campaign for ratification, the advantages of having such a 
sharply defined agenda in the field of labour rights are evident. These are, firstly, 
the capacity to formulate pragmatic objectives and, secondly, the possibility of 
establishing long-term alliances. In fact, the synergy and alignment between 
ATHE, international NGOs, and the government led to the successful ratification 
of C189 and to other key achievements in the legal field, which established full 
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equal labour rights for domestic workers in Ecuador. However, pursuing such 
a sharply defined agenda appears to have come at the cost of simplifying the 
intersectional approach that ATHE developed in their internal actions and claims. 
However, rather than constituting a ‘failure’ or lack of ability to put intersectional- 
ity into practice, this may represent a strategic reading of the political situation, 
on the part of ATHE, and its need to find common ground with potential allies, 
particularly with the government. 


5 The Colombian Domestic Workers 
Union (UTDC) 


UTDC was founded in the early 2010s in one of the largest cities in Colombia by 
a group of Afro-Colombian domestic workers — most of them internal war refu- 
gees. At the time of our fieldwork (2018), the organisation had gathered around 
200 members and was one of the most visible domestic workers’ associations in 
the country. 


5.1 ‘The first ethnic-based domestic workers’ union of the 
country’: collective identity and interests between gender, 
class, and race 


Similar to what we have described in relation to ATHE, UTDC can be considered 
an example of organising which responds to an ‘intersectional representation’ 
strategy (Lépinard 2014), through which a social group subjected to social and 
political marginalisation organises on their own (Roth 2004) and creates a new 
collective actor representing its own voice and interests. In the case of UTDC, 
however, the element of race is integrated into the collective identity and enters, 
along with class and gender, in the analysis of domestic workers’ conditions 
developed by the organisation. Domestic work is addressed not solely as a gen- 
dered but also as a racialised sector; the specific experiences of gendered racism 
and racialised economic exploitation lived by Afro-Colombian women employed 
as domestic workers are recognised and lead to the construction of what the activ- 
ists describe as ‘the first ethnic-based domestic workers’ union of the country,’ as 
their website clearly states. 

UTDC openly relies on an intersectional discursive repertoire based on the 
articulation of gender, class, and race — where the dimension of race and rac- 
ism is mostly shaped around the experience of black women working in the 
sector — and, more specifically, the experience of internally displaced Afro- 
Colombian women. Other experiences of racism that are in place in domestic 
work and in Colombian society are discursively acknowledged by the leaders, 
for instance those lived by indigenous or migrant domestic workers. However, 
this does not lead to the articulation of specific claims for each of these sub- 
groups. In fact, this is how one of the leaders describes the union’s aims and 
organising process: 
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This process [the organizing process that led to the creation of the UCDW] 
brought positive results for us as domestic workers'* and in particular, for 
black women, women victims of armed conflict, displaced women, female 
heads of households, abused women, raped women, discriminated women, 
women who have gone, as domestic workers, through all kind of things that 
this country cannot even imagine. And why have we arrived at domestic 
work? Because we are not asked ‘what do you know? What is your (job) 
experience?’ But the color, the race, this marks me in a way that I have to be 
a domestic worker, to clean floors, to mop and to be in that place, only for 
this color. However, UTDC is an inclusive, not exclusionary, union; even if 
its name says Afro women, there are mestizas and indigenous women in the 
union ... The advocacy is not only for Afro women, women from Antioquia 
or Chocó" . .. We do this for the benefit of all women nationwide. 

(COL03, UTDC leader) 


As this excerpt suggests, UTDC leaders present the union as being at the same 
time rooted in the black and Afro-descendant identity and open to all domes- 
tic workers — black, mestizas, and indigenous — and concerned simultaneously 
with the end of racist discrimination against Afro-Colombian women and with the 
advancement of labour rights for all domestic workers. In other words, they present 
the organisation as representative of both the specific interests of black domes- 
tic workers and the general interests of the category of labourers. This kind of 
articulation of collective identity within the union should be framed in the broader 
political context, characterised by a long-term trend towards the re-integration 
of historically marginalised ethnic communities (among them, Afro-Colombians) 
within the national identity since the 1991 constitution, by restorative policies tar- 
geting displaced people (most of them belonging to the black minority) deployed 
by state and civic society actors, and by the rising awareness of women’s rights 
and the conditions of racial minorities, in the context of the peace process. Within 
this framework, C189 provided opportunities for a renewed politicisation of paid 
domestic workers’ rights, after decades of low mobilisation and low visibility 
due to the internal war, political violence, and the repression of social and labour 
movements. 


5.2 UTDC actions and claims 


The objective of UTDC, its desire, its aspiration is that all . . . first of all, to 
show the government and society that we are here in this world, we are present, 
we are domestic workers women, that we also have the same value, the same 
rights as other workers. .. .God, we have to raise the alarm to the government, 
the State, that here we are domestic workers, that we also exist and that we 
also are Colombian. ... Our message? Domestic workers [feminine form used] 
give value to your work and do not wait for others to do that, do it right but 
give it the right price too. The point is, I do my job well and I demand decent 
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treatment, because domestic work is not a favor, domestic work, as Convention 
189 states, is work. It is like the nurse, like the professor, the gardener, domestic 
work is a job and a profession. 

(COL03, UTDC leader) 


This quotation from the interview with a UTDC leader exemplifies the main 
claims of the organisation, which aims at transforming the conditions of domestic 
workers with respect to the economic and cultural terrain and at fostering their 
recognition as part of the Colombian society, economy, and national identity. 
According to our observations and interviews, the union pursues these objectives 
both through training and sensitising activities directed towards its members and 
through political pressure targeting state institutions in order to improve the legal 
frame regulating domestic workers’ labour rights. 

Similar to what we described in the Ecuadorian case, the internal activities 
seem to draw on a complex and intersectional reading of the reality and needs of 
domestic workers, whose pathways towards empowerment encompass the over- 
coming of multiple processes of marginalisation and require the reconstruction of 
a positive self-image. 


For instance, within the actions that we do internally, we do training in gender 
equality, we do training in labor rights, ethnic training, these are the activities 
we have designed and that we emphasize, because we know that on the issue 
of gender equality . . . all this inequality for being a woman . . . and it is not 
the same to be a woman, in Colombia, and to be a black woman, neither the 
same to be a black woman as to be a poor woman, so . . . all this makes the 
difference, it makes everything harder. . . . We also have sexual and repro- 
ductive education workshops, that are very important because as women, all 
these things are going to help us, because we cannot go on with this mindset 
that black women are just there to give birth and to work in a house .. . So all 
those programs are designed with our characteristics in mind. 

(COL03, UTDC leader) 


What happens at the level of the activities directed towards external and institu- 
tional actors is, once again, quite different. As with ATHE, the central goal is the 
achievement of equal labour rights. However, as we will show in the next section, 
UTDC articulates the struggle in the labour field in a unique manner, in which 
feminist discourse converges with the field of action of the care economy. 


5.3 The Ley de Prima campaign: convergence between domestic 
workers’ rights and feminist views on the value of care 


UTDC began its activities when the main issue at stake for domestic workers’ 
struggles was the implementation of C189 — which had earlier been ratified by 
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the government without major opposition — and the transformation of the legal 
frame regulating labour rights and access to social security for domestic workers, 
in compliance with the principle set by the convention. In fact, Colombia ratified 
C189 in 2012 (Law 1595 of 2012)'° and thereafter adopted a number of measures 
that included this category of workers within the social security system (Decree 
2616 of 2013 expanding access to social security to ‘per days’ domestic workers; 
Decree 721 giving access to family benefits). In this frame, UTDC engaged in its 
first and most relevant campaign, for the so-called Ley de Prima (Law on Bonus). 

The campaign started at the end of 2013 and was promoted by UTDC in alli- 
ance with two non-profit organisations providing technical support to UTDC 
activities since its creation — one involved in the labour field and another in the 
promotion of social communication, well-being, and education — and with two 
feminist congresswomen from the Green Party who played a key role in the pro- 
cess. The building of this coalition was facilitated by the fact that during the same 
period these UTDC allies were also involved in a feminist debate on the value 
of reproductive work and on the so-called care economy (Folbre 2001; Boris 
and Parrenas 2010; Lutz 2011) and in the Comité para la Economia del Cuidado 
(Care Economy Committee),'’ a space for planning and negotiation composed of 
institutional and non-institutional actors created in 2010. The campaign devel- 
oped through several public events, communication interventions in traditional 
media and social networks, and lobbying activities. It culminated in parliamentary 
debates through which the law was finally approved in June 2016 (Law 1788). 

The law extended the right to receive the ‘prima de servicio’ (that is, the thir- 
teenth check given to all workers in ‘productive’ sectors) to domestic workers, 
who were previously excluded from such provision. Notably in this case, the 
argument at the centre of this historical exclusion — the fact that (paid and unpaid) 
domestic work does not produce any profit, in other words it is reproductive as 
opposed to productive — was overturned through this campaign, drawing on femi- 
nist debates around the value of care. In fact, since the late 2000s, feminist groups 
and individuals — most of them coming from the academy and public sector insti- 
tutions — were promoting a debate on the care economy in Colombia. One of 
their main achievements was the National Law on the Care Economy approved in 
2010 (Law 1413 of 2010), which gives full recognition to the social and economic 
value of unpaid care and domestic work and lays the basis for its financial and 
economic measurement in official statistics, as part of the national GDP. UTDC 
and the other actors campaigning for the bonus used these tools for making the 
value of paid domestic work visible. This in turn opened the possibility of correct- 
ing what domestic workers and their allies reframed as discrimination of a valu- 
able category of workers who actively contribute to the national economy and to 
Colombian society. This is how the spokesperson of one of the allied NGOs and 
participant in the Committee describes the process: 


Definitely in recent years the care economy is what has given the femi- 
nist movement the figures that economists require when making public 
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policies . . . I can tell you that in almost all the more or less serious discus- 
sions and analyses on the matter of gender equality, in Colombia we can 
make use of the figures coming from sectors of the Care Economy, and in this 
way the discussion is among peers; before it was a bit romantic and abstract. 

(COL18, member of an NGO supporting UTDC) 


Therefore, the campaign developed by UTDC may be seen as an example of con- 
vergence between domestic workers’ struggle for labour rights and feminist strug- 
gles for the transformation of the socio-cultural representation of reproductive 
work and recognition of the value of women’s work and of their contribution to 
the economy and society. In the Colombian case, the legal and discursive frame 
on the social and economic value of reproductive work has transformed into 
one which is favourable to domestic workers’ struggles, even if it was primarily 
related to unpaid work performed by women for their families. By stretching the 
original scope of the care economy framework to include paid work, UTDC has 
revealed — and challenged — the epistemic and institutional privileges embedded 
in the social organisation of care and domestic work, exposing the problematic 
assumptions present in the division between paid/unpaid, skilled/unskilled, and 
productive/reproductive labour. 


6 Discussion 


Both organisations studied in the present chapter, ATHE and UTDC, since their 
creation, have been composed and led by women employed as domestic workers, 
who have reacted to the lack of rights and social recognition experienced by their 
category in society at large as well as to the situation of political marginalisa- 
tion they live in institutional politics, in the local civil society, and within exist- 
ing social movements. According to our analysis, both organisations exemplify 
processes of political subjectification and organising that come from multiply- 
marginalised groups and lead to the construction of ‘multiple-axis’ organisations, 
to complex collective identities, and to forms of intersectional praxis. Yet, the 
kinds of intersectional politics developed by the two organisations diverge in rela- 
tion to several aspects, namely (a) in relation to the categories and experiences 
of inequality that are emphasised in the building of collective identity and in the 
pursuit of inclusivity and unity and (b) in their alliances with other actors. 

First, we have seen that the two organisations define the specific form of margin- 
alisation lived by domestic workers differently, as resulting from ‘intersectional’ 
or ‘multiple/additive’ relations between different sources of inequality. According 
to our analysis of the self-presentation of the leaders of the two organisations, the 
Colombian organisation appears to propose an intersectional understanding of the 
interplay between gender, class, and race in shaping domestic workers’ experience 
of discrimination, while the Ecuadorian organisation points out the intersectional 
relationship between class and gender, but is less keen to identify the intersection 
with race as constitutive of their subordinated condition. ATHE sees race-based 
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discrimination as something that contributes to increased levels of exploitation 
suffered by non-white and not-mestiza domestic workers, but they do not make 
this into a central feature of their collective identity, thus maintaining an ‘addi- 
tive/multiple’ approach to racism and racial difference. Second, we have seen that 
both organisations portray themselves as representing the interests of al? domestic 
workers, but they rely on different arguments to sustain this claim. ATHE purports 
to be inclusive of all domestic workers despite ethnic and racial differences: its 
strategy consists of transcending such differences in order to include the needs of 
all categories of domestic workers into its general struggle. By contrast, UTDC 
claims to represent the interests of the entire category (including white and indig- 
enous workers) on the ground of racial differences: since Afro-Colombians are 
‘the ones who suffer the most,’ i.e. the most stigmatised and vulnerable group, 
they can embrace the perspective of all other vulnerable groups. Moreover, we 
have shown that the two organisations have different strategies in their campaigns 
in the field of labour rights and in establishing alliances with different types of 
actors: in Ecuador, the left-wing government that promotes favourable politics 
towards the working class, and in Colombia the feminist movement engaged in 
the debate on the social and economic value of care work. Last, we have seen how, 
in the Colombian case, such an alliance entails a challenge to the epistemic and 
institutional privileges often present in the care economy discourse mobilised by 
feminist actors. Indeed, the alliance produced around the campaign for the Ley 
de Prima was able to overcome the initial exclusive focus on unpaid reproductive 
work that feminists had developed, by exposing how it problematically repro- 
duces the divisions between women based on class and race. 

Conversely, the analysis of the claims and actions carried out by the two organ- 
isations has shown relevant similarities. Importantly, we have seen that, while 
complex and intersectional views seem to inform the internal activities of both 
organisations, when it comes to the campaigns and lobby activities directed at 
external actors, they seem to adopt a rather simplified (often quite unitary, single- 
axis) strategy, mostly focused on labour issues. This apparent move towards the 
simplification of the issues at stake may be understood as a result of the conver- 
gence between actors’ strategic choices and the opportunities given to them in a 
specific setting. Notably, the adoption of simplified claims in the organisations’ 
lobbying activity and campaigns should not obscure the relevance of intersectional 
orientation and practices at other levels of their activity and collective identity. 


7 Conclusion 


In this chapter, domestic workers’ movements are seen as forms of collective 
action developed by the multiply-marginalised social groups employed in the sec- 
tor such as migrant, low-class, racialised, and rural women. We have shown how 
domestic workers’ mobilisations may offer a space where several usually sepa- 
rated social struggles converge, such as those for equal labour rights and class 
equity, women’s rights, and recognition for ethnic and racialised minorities. At the 
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same time, the regulation of domestic work is a contentious issue, able to reveal 
conflicting interests and power asymmetries based on gender, class, race, and so 
on. For these reasons, the analysis of these movements allowed us to look at how 
the intersections of gender, class, race, ethnicity, and other relevant categories in 
each context are enfolded in, and in turn shape, the processes taking place within 
these movements, their identity-making activities, their strategies and actions, and 
their alliances. 

Overall the results of our analysis show how, when using intersectionality as an 
analytical tool, it is particularly important to unpack the various aspects involved 
in the mobilisation process, such as collective identity, elaboration of agenda and 
claims, strategies and actions, and alliances and conflict with other actors, in order 
to avoid assuming a spontaneous coherence between the different levels of analy- 
sis. As our case studies reflect, intersectionality might emerge as a key element in 
some moments of a mobilisation process, while being a marginal one in others. 
For instance, it may be present in the discourse produced by the movement but not 
reflected in its action; it may be a central issue in some campaigns and not in oth- 
ers; it may shape the movement’s composition but not its claims; it may be a cen- 
tral concern in members’ recruitment but not be reflected in alliances built with 
other movements, and so on. Movements’ strategies and positioning with respect 
to this terrain may change when moving from one field of action to another (for 
example between the separate fields of labour rights, anti-racism, and human 
rights), from one scale to another (such as local, national, and transnational organ- 
ising), as well as over time — depending on both the power relations affecting the 
field and the strategic choices of the movements. Moreover, in distinct aspects and 
moments of their activity, social movements may address some forms of inequal- 
ity, some intersections between social categories and social groups, while silenc- 
ing or failing to address some others. The meaning and political salience assigned 
to gender, race, class, and other social categories vary not only between different 
national contexts and in different domestic workers’ organisations, but also within 
the same organisation in relation to different aspects of its activity. 


Notes 


1 The present chapter is the result of the authors’ shared analyses and writing. Daniela 
Cherubini is the author of sections 2 and 5, Giulia Garofalo Geymonat is the author of 
sections | and 6, Sabrina Marchetti is the author of sections 3 and 4. This publication 
has received funding from the European Research Council (ERC) under the European 
Union’s Horizon 2020 Research and Innovation Programme, under Grant Agreement 
n. 678783 (DomEQUAL). Principal Investigator Prof. Sabrina Marchetti, Ca’ Foscari 
University of Venice. www.domequal.eu. 

2 We thank our country experts Gabriela Alvarado Perez (Ecuador) and Maria Fernanda 
Cepeda Anaya (Colombia) for their contribution to gathering data for our analysis. 

3 The names of these organisations have been modified to ensure the anonymity of 
participants. 

4 Convention No. 189 and the relative Recommendation No. 201 set international labour 
standards for the paid care and domestic work sector, equating labour rights for these 
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workers to those of other workers in ratifying countries. At the time of writing 25 countries 
in the world have already ratified the convention. www.ilo.org/dyn/normlex/en/f?p= 
NORMLEXPUB:11300:0::NO::P11300_ INSTRUMENT _ ID:2551460 [accessed 31 
October 2018]. 


5 From webpage information at http://idwfed.org/en/campaigns/ratify-c189 [accessed 


31 October 2018]. 


6 Data are taken from the Gran Encuesta Integrada de Hogares of the Departamento 


Administrativo Nacional de Estadistica (Colombia) and the Encuesta Nacional de 
Empleo, Desempleo y Subempleo of the Instituto Nacional de Estadistica y Censos 
(Ecuador). 


7 According to available census data, in Colombia (2005) 41 percent of domestic work- 


ers were internal migrants and/or refugees. In the regions of Bogota, Valle del Cauca, 
and Antioquia — where four out of ten domestic workers were employed, most of 
them in the cities of Bogota, Cali, and Medellin — this percentage stood at 87 percent, 
57 percent, and 23 percent respectively. Similarly, in Ecuador (2010) internal migrants 
represented 31 percent of the domestic workforce. These shares peaked at 56 percent 
and 44 percent in Pichincha and Guayas, two provinces that alone host more than half 
(56 percent) of domestic workers living in the country, most of them in the main cities 
of Quito and Guayaquil. In both countries internal migrants (or refugees) are counted 
as those who work in a region or province other than their birth region/province. 


8 In Colombia the vast majority of domestic workers define themselves as ‘white’ (85%), 


followed by ‘black’ (12%), and ‘indigenous’ (3%); similar percentages are found in the 
total population (85%, 10%, and 3%respectively). In Ecuador domestic workers are 
“mestizas’ (69%), ‘montubias’ (7.6%), Afro-Ecuadorian (7%), ‘indigenous’ (6%) and 
‘white’ (5%). Afro-Ecuadorian people are overrepresented in domestic work (account- 
ing for 7% vs. 4% among all workers), while other groups account for similar percent- 
ages in domestic work and in the total population. 


9 Women represent 95 percent of domestic workers (vs. 50 percent of ‘all workers’) 


in Ecuador and 91 percent (vs. 51 percent of ‘all workers’) in Colombia. Of those, 
84 percent have an educational level lower than secondary school vs. 72 percent of ‘all 
workers’ in Ecuador; 81 percent vs. 74 percent of ‘all workers’ in Colombia. 


10 Names of the organisations have been modified to ensure the anonymity of participants. 


Name removed to ensure anonymity. 


12 One of the regions with a large Afro-descendant population, from which many internal 


migrants come and are employed as domestic workers in the main cities. 


13 The Citizens’ Revolution, the political and socio-economic project at the basis of 


Rafael Correa’s government and the 2008 Constitution. 


14 ‘Trabajadoras domésticas’ in the original. The feminine form is used throughout the 


sentence. 


15 The region with the highest percentage of black and Afro-Colombian groups (75.68%); 


also one of the poorest regions of the country. 


16 The Convention entered into force in 2014. 
17 Fictional name. 
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